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A THEME WITH VARIATIONS. 

[In these days the writer of fiction need 
never lack a plot. Let him study the columns 
of his daily paper, and there he will find an 
abundance of material ready to his hand.”— 
From a Weekly Review.] 

No author should neglect this excel- 
lent advice, the only flaw in which is 
the implication that ine must “ study” 
his newspaper for the purpose. ‘This is 
quite unnecessary. Simply take the 
first paragraph that meets your eye. 
For instance : 

‘Lord and Lady Norsrron have left 
Mangel Hall, and have taken up their 
residence at 420, Grosvenor Place, for 
the season.” 

There is the raw material. How you 
will treat it depends, of course, upon 
the class of Magazine for which your 
story is intended. For the highest-class 
literary periodical this is the style :-- 

I. 

As May waned to its close, Norsrrox 
became acutely conscious of a strange 
impulse, hard to define, which brought 
With it a certain weariness of body and 





mind. Mangel, it seemed, had lost its 
charm. And yet the gardens were daily 
more beautiful, the cows were doing 
uniformly well, the turkeys, as_ the 
bailiff reiterated with an air almost 
aggressive, were as likely a lot as ever 
he’d set eyes on. After breakfast one 
morning Norsrtron sat in the library 
and considered the problem, balancing 
the while a paper-knife on the end of 
his nose. ‘Tis the old world-weari- 
ness,’ he murmured, ‘‘the old satiety 
which the pagans of Rome abhorred 
. or perchance some recrudescence of 
the gregarious instinct .. . the longing 
to be part of the great living entity 
which peoples a city . a hungering 
for the stir and the stress of a crowd 
and for fare less monotonous than 
this wretched cook can give us . . . yes, 
that is it. Huvupsox!’—-he ended his 
soliloquy with a cry—urgent, impera- 
tive, and yet with something of entreaty 
in it—‘* Hupson !” . 
man-servant, dimly interrogative. 
‘* Tell herladyshipthat I wish to see her. 
And pack my things, Hupsox. We leave 
for London by the three o’clock train!” 


My lord?” queried the appearing | 





For the Fleet Street Magazine, of 
course, you must be more sensational. 
This, or something like it, is the 
style :-— 

Il. 


“Take warning in time. Lord and 
Lady N. ave go.... Mang... . nor 
Place for the season. Why?” 

Fire had charred the precious scrap 
of paper which I held in my hand. 
Only with difficulty could I decipher 
this much; the rest had been destroyed 
by the flame. And yet it sufficed. To 
my trained intelligence the missing 
words were clear. Lord and Lady N. 
meant to leave Mangel. To leave, per- 
haps, that very day. And they were 
going—this was the most pregnant 
sentence of all—they were going to 
Grosvenor Place. 

Why ? 

And then with a sudden flash of light 
[ saw it all. 

The ruby necklace was still in the 
Whitechapel fish-shop ! 

The rest, of course, you can easily 
develop for yourself. 

(To be continued.) 
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LE MONDE ou L’ON S’AFFICHE. 
(Second Series.) 
T.—Twe Restaurant pve Lexe. 


Wuew pessimists your soul appal, 
And England, in a rude decline, 

Threatens to stake her little all 
Upon the desperate Zollverein— 


O should you ever want to know 
If still the pulse of Empire beats, 
Come where the countless shekels flow, 
Come where the flower of London eats! 


What man of nicely-balanced wit 
Would deem a nation wholly dead 

That night by night consents to sit 
And feed at four pound odd a head 


Not just to titillate the throat, 
Not to evolve superfluous fat, 
But to invite the world to note 
That they can pay as much as that ? 


Sons of a simple strenuous race, 
Their fancy takes no airy flights, 

In all the crowd there’s not a brace 
Of conscientious sybarites. 


To most the menu’s terms are Greek : 

Their orders run-—‘* Bring on your best !” 
They press a button, so to speak ; 

A chef, from Paris, does the rest. 


Still wines within whose perfume sleeps 
The hoarded South—they pass them by ; 

They like the fizzy sort that leaps 
(Bubbles and price to catch the eve. 


Chateau Larose’s ruddy bloom 
May melt the e yenoscente’s lip, 

But has it, right across the room, 
An air of eighteenpence a sip ? 


That is the test. Your actual fare 
Is but a means towards an end, 

Which is to prove you do not care 
One paltry fiver what you spend. 


Such is our manhood, such the type 
That made and keeps us what we are ; 

Who, then, shall say the hour is ripe 
For propping up a fallen star ? 


Fair trade may serve some trivial need 
Such as an Old Age Pension Fund, 

But while we boast so brave a breed 
We can’t be very moribund. 


And yet I feel that fiscal Jor, 
By making trade a touch less free, 
Might raise the standard, far too low, 
Of restaurant society. 


Why should the perfect millionaire 
Brush feet upon the self-same mats 

Or breathe at meals a common air 
With struggling demi-plutocrats ? 


Whatever Josern’s aims effect, 
They should achieve this much of good— 
To make our Carltons more select 


By putting up the price of food ! 0. S. 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Wrints the space of 476 pages the Annual Register 
(Loxemans) deals with the history of the memorable year 
1902. It is supplemented by 150 pages of smaller type, 
comprising a chronicle of events, a retrospect of literature, 
science and art for the year, and, that to which we must all 
come at last, an obituary. The difficult task is accomplished 
in the skilful, lucid manner that characterises earlier 
volumes of the new series. The summary of the Parlia- 
mentary Session, of which my Baronite has some personal 
knowledge, is a masterpiece of the art of leaving things out. 
This provides room for the adequate record of salient points 
of historical value. Other sections of the work are dealt 
with on the same lines and with equal success. Withal the 
volume, printed in comfortable type, is handy, and should 
be accessible in all well-appointed bookcases. 

Mr. Wittiam Heixewaxy is to be congratulated on his 
recently published work (of which the Baron has seen the 
first and third volumes out of the four announced) entitled 
English Literature: An Illustrated Reeord. By Richard 
Garnett, C.B., LL.D., and Edmund Gosse, M.A., LL.D., 
who, as far as the Baron can judge from the specimens above 
mentioned, have executed what to them must have been 
a labour of love with most painstaking care. They have 
worked up their materials most successfully, and have 
reproduced them with a fine polish. The Baron has 
nothing but praise for the results, both as to letterpress and 
pictorial illustration, the ‘“ illuminations ” being exceedingly 
well reproduced. The first volume, peculiarly interesting 
and entertaining, is by Ricnarp Garvetr; and the third by 
Epwunxp Gosse, who, in the Baron’s opinion, seems to have 
had less “ collar work” than his partner (not that this simile 
is to be understood as suggestive of even the slightest 
suspicion of ‘* hack-work”’) as dealing with a more popular 
part of the subject. The pair are a good match in double 
harness, whose united efforts will gaily carry along with 
them a large number of appreciative readers. ; 


King Edward the Seventh and his Court (Fisner Unwty) 
is a pretty comprehensive title. Mr. Escorr, in dealing with 
it, stretches far beyond its limits, bringing into a volume 
of little more than 300 pages, a review of the diplomatic 
circle, statesmen, clergy, parliamentarians, clubs, and London 
Society generally. Compression of space necessarily makes 
such a treatise a little scrappy. But Mr. Escorr has the 
gift of completing in a few sentences description of complex 
character. His range of personal information, like Sam 
Weller’s acquaintance with London, is extensive and peculiar. 
To tell the truth he is so ebullient with personal information, 
bubbles forth such a rapid succession of names to which he 
tacks on reminiscence or criticism, that my Baronite is some- 
times at fault in following the sequence. The work is, in 
short, what it purposes to be, a kaleidoscopic view of the 
men and women among whom the most popular of Princes 
of Wales grew to sovereign estate. 


Love and a Cottage, by Keste Howarp (Grant Ricnarps), 
a story of a honeymoon, is full of humour. The idea of the 
restraint that the thoroughly happy and truly loving couple 
put upon themselves amid all their self-inflicted trials is so 
cleverly conveyed as to make the reader expect such an out- 
burst at last as will wreck their Arcadian happiness. The 
storm, however, that seemed to threaten, passes away. 
There are a few refreshing showers, which leave the 
country all the sweeter and the prospect bright. Some of 
Mr. Joun Hassat’s illustrations catch the author’s spirit ; 
but that, as a rule, they do not assist any reader who 
prefers to form his own ideals from the author’s text, is 
the personal and private opinion of Tue Baroy ve B.-W. 
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“LET CURZON HOLDE WHAT CURZON HELDE. 


1] . , 
(The Curzon Motte.) 


Ixp:a (to the Viceroy). “STAND NOT UPON THE ORDER OF YOUR GOING, 
BUT——STAY !” Macbeth, Act III., Se. 4-—slightly altered. 
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COMPETITION RUMOURS. 


Ir is not true that Mr. Herserr 
Spencer is competing for a scholarship 
at Girton. 

A propos of Girton, we understand 
that the College is to be largely ex- 
tended in order to meet the strain 
which is expected to be put on its 


accommodation when the Times Compe- | 


tition results are announced. 


Dr. Ricnarn Garyxerr has recently 
been driven to purchase a peculiarly 
ferocious bull-dog to keep competitors 
at bay, owing to the Doctor’s reputation 
for omniscient erudition and easy good 
nature. 

Mr. Lecky, Sir Rosert Girren, and 
Mr. Hott Scuooiine, on the other hand, 
have sought safety in flight, and under 
assumed names have booked their 
passage for the Canary Islands. 


Mr. Lecky, it is stated, is disguised 
as a wireless telegraphist, Sir Robert 
GIFFEN as a_ taxidermist, and Mr. 
Scnoonine as a chauffeur with green 
crocodile boots. 


A movement is on foot to exhibit all 
the successful competitors in Hyde 
Park, whither they will walk in proces- 
sion. The meeting will be addressed 
by the Editors of Answers and Notes 
and Queries. 


M. Jean ve Reszxke’s absence from 
the Opera this season has been variously 
accounted for. We have the highest 
authority for asserting that it is solely 
and entirely due to his resolve to gain 
a higher prize in the Competition than 
his distinguished compatriot and brother 
artist, M. PapEREWSKI. 


As it is expected that when the Com- 
petition is over there will be an 
enormous number of sets of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica lying idle, the 
Government are arranging to take them 
over and ship them to the West Coast 
of Ireland, where the inroads of the sea 
have been doing much damage. 


Evemer Czimeatomsk!, the notorious 
Voivode of Blombodinka, who recently 
assassinated the Primate of the Douk- 
hobor Phalanstery at Widdin, has been 
released after three months’ imprison- 
ment in order to assist his uncle, Prince 
Provpiv, the hereditary Hospodar of the 
Koutso-Vlachs, in the Times Competi- 
tion. In this contest it is worth noting 
that Archimandrites, Khojas, Hamals 
and Dalai Lamas are not eligible for 
the Girton scholarship. 


Amongst recent accessions to the 
ranks of competitors are the ex-Crown 
Princess of Saxony, Sir Toowas Lipton, 
the Ban of Croatia, and the Duke of 
DevonsHIRE. 








SHAKSPEARE 


“THE GODS CONFOUND THEE! 


Antony and Cleopatra, Act II., Se. 5. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Dost THOU HOLD THERE STILL?” 








A PETTICOAT TALE. 


(This ballad faithfully chronicles the 
experiences of Miss Fito Russet, 
of Joplin, Missouri.) 


O uistEN, ladies, while I tell 
About a winsome houri, 

And what a tragedy befell 
In Joplin Town, Missouri. 


Fair Frora, garbed in all her best, 
Outshone the lazy lilies ; 

A pleasing rustle did suggest 
Fair dreams of silken frillies ; 


A glint of lace might catch the eye, 
And on her tiny tootsies, 

If you were lucky, you might spy 
The very sweetest bootsies. 


Upon a vision so divine 
The sun must needs endeavour 

(Or so one would have thought) to shine 
Forever and forever. 


But some sly god, with naughty thought 
Of charms to him forbidden, 
Declared those ankles never ought 
To be so closely hidden. 


He caught a cloud ; there came a flash ; 
The thunder started grumbling, 

And in an instant, with a crash, 
Down came the rain-drops tumbling. 


What course could hapless Fiora steer ? 
Should all her pretty laces 

Be spoilt and muddied just for fear 
Of Mrs. Grunpy’s faces ? 


Up went the petticoats and skirt, 
And Joplin saw—how shocking !— 
A dainty ankle skim the dirt, 
And half an inch of stocking. 


A sin of such a deadly brand 
Had never yet excited 
The pious wrath of Grundyland, 


And Joplin gazed delighted. 


The youngster paused, the old man too, 
And all the tide of traffic 

Was spell-bound as it turned to view 
A vision so seraphic. 


But soon official Virtue, clad 
In charm-proof suit of armour, 
Laid hands upon that very bad 
But fascinating charmer. 


And in the twinkling of an eye 
She faces judge and jury, 
Who sit in solemn state to try 

The maiden of Missouri. 


Then had she drunk her fill of woes, 
Had not an inspiration 

Impelled the maiden to propose 
A little demonstration. 


Your jurymen are seldom steel 
Against the charms of beauty, 

And even judges sometimes feel, 
When ankles do their duty. 


The triumph of the law is short 
Against fair beauty pitted. 

The maiden tripped across the court ; 
The maiden was acquitted. 
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PASHLEY’S OPINIONS. 
No. XII. 

I’ve often thought about foreigners, and wondered how 
they managed to get on. You see, if a fellow’s lucky 
enough to get born to talking English he can shift for 
himself and hold up his head anywhere, but if he’s got to 
mouth a lot of foreign gibberish all his life, where is he ? 
[ daresay it makes a bit of difference to them when they all 
talk alike. They have to pretend to understand one another, 
I suppose, and that’s what makes them talk so precious 
quick. Everyone’s afraid that if he talks slow, so as to 
make it more the other chaps will think he’s con- 
descending to them, and then they might catch him a crack 
in the jaw. At any rate, that’s the way I look at it, and I 
ought ha know, for they did their best to teach me a bit of 
French at The French master wasn’t such a bad 


easy, 


school. 


sort now that I come to think of him, but we didn’t set 
much store by him in those days. He was a sad-looking 


kind of man, who wore a little low-down collar with a big 
bow hanging out in the front of it. He had got kicked out 
of France in one of their Revolutions, and the only thing he 
could turn his hand to was giving French lessons. Some- 
how his collar and his cuffs were always white, and his face 
and hands looked clean enough, which is a surprising thing 
when you consider it, for of course he didn’t trouble the 
soap-and-water defartment much—none of them do. When 
he first came we used to wait for him round corners when 
school was over and shout ** Frogs,’ or ‘* Why don’t you 
wash ?”’ or ‘* Waterloo,”’ or things like that, but he never 
took any notice, only smiled to himself and walked on, so at 
last we got tired of it and gave hima rest. He got killed 
afterwards fighting against the Germans. I never thought 
he ’d have had the pluck. 

Well, anyway, he didn’t knock much of his French into 
my head, and after I left school of course I wasn’t going to 
waste my time learning any more of that trash. I1’d got 
the business to attend to, and that was enough for me. 
Besides, I always say English is good enough to rub along 
with anywhere. You've only got to look at the Americans 
to know that’s true. Of course they ’re foreigners all right, 
and they've got a country of their own, though they did 
get started a bit later than most of the others; but they 
knew a thing or two when they settled to talk English. 
They had thei ir pick of all the other lingoes, and E nglish i is 
what they chose. Naturally they don’t ‘talk it as well as we 
do—that wasn’t to be expected—but they make a pretty fair 
showing all the same, and they ve got some smart notions, 
even if they do spin their words out through the nose. 

There was a little American girl used to sing at the 
Imperial a few years back, and the things she said would 
have made a cat laugh. It wasn’t so much that she was 
wittier than any of us, but she had a way of snapping things 
out sharp and pert in the queerest kind of words you ever 
listened to. I shall never forget once, when I couldn’t make 
out what she was driving at, she said to me, ‘‘ I guess you ’’ve 
got bubbles in your think-tank to-day, Mr. Pastry.” I 
thought ApstEy would have died of laughing, and I was so 
taken aback that I couldn’t find a word to say at the 
moment, and when I did manage to think of something it 
was too late. Another time, when I was talking to her 
about our English way of having real Church of England 
parsons in all our churches, and going to church every 
Sunday because it was a good thing to be respectable, she 
gave me a funny kind of look out of the corner of her eyes, 
and said, ‘‘ Oh, take a harp, Mr. Pasniey; you’re too good 
to live any way. Why, where I come from in the State of 
New York we darsen’t go to church for fear of wolves and 
Red Indians. That’s why we don’t run the camp-meeting 
business as much as you. See?” 





It seemed a funny thing to me, but I daresay it’s all 
right in America. We shouldn’t stand it for a day, 
course, but over there I suppose they can’t help themselves, 
not having a King or a Queen or Lords, or anything of that 
kind. She was a nice girl, and I own I was sorry for her, 
but the queer thing was she didn’t want to stay in England. 
Not a bit of it. She just pined to be back amongst her 
wolves and Red Indians, and told me if it wasn’t for having 
to make money and getting the chance of making a lot over 
here she ’’d never have come away from America. I showed 
her the Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey, and 
the "buses and the policemen and all that, but it didn’t 
change her a bit. She liked the policemen, but she said 
she ‘‘ guessed she ’d just have to live without ’em, and any 
way she couldn’t marry more than one of ‘em, and it would 
be hard work choosing, for they were all as like one another 
as her little brother Jor’s Sunday pants, so shed conclude 
not to be a policeman’s widow.” ‘That’s the way she put 
it. She went back when her engagement was over, and 
I’ve never set eyes on her since. 








MR. PUNCH’S SPECIAL ARTICLES. 
No. III.—THE NEW TABLE FOR THE CABINET. 

Tr is impossible to overestimate the interest attaching to 
the new piece of furniture in Downing Street. Hitherto the 
Members of the Cabinet have sat round a deal table ; hence- 
forward they will sit round mahogany, the new table being 
entirely made of that material. Some tables are merely 
veneered with the wood which purports to compose them, 
but this is solid. 

After the tree is felled it is sawn into planks, the steam 
circular saw having superseded the old manual saw used in 
sawpits (from whence the term top-sawyer was derived) these 
many years. The planks are then cut to the required 
length ‘for the table and joined together. 

Legs must be added—four, six, eight, or more, according 
to taste, and round or square, also according to taste. Ii 
round they are turned upon a lathe. Castors also are 
usually added to facilitate the moving of the table from 
one part of the room to another. A table without castors, 
it may be added, if suddenly and violently moved on 
linoleum or a similar substance, will emit a roar almost 
indistinguishable from that of the king of beasts. 

At this stage in the process begins the work of the 
polisher, who first reduces the surface to a perfect smooth- 
ness by means of glass paper, and afterwards applies his 
polish. The proficients in this craft are not invariably French- 
men, although the term French polisher is a very common 
one. So beautiful a polish has been imparted to furniture 
that a housewife will often tell you one could see to shave 
in it—a vivid, but perhaps rather heightened way of putting 
it. 

The seating capacity of a table depends very much upon 
its size. Some tables accommodate ten persons, some 
fewer, and some again more. It customary for the 
purchaser to say how many persons he wishes to seat, and 
the furniture dealer then supplies him. 

The new Cabinet table is not a small one, nor is it the 
largest ever made. Far from it. King Armivr’s round 
table was probably far larger, being so shaped in order 
that every one might, if he liked, c msider himself at the 
head or the foot. At the meetings of the Cabinet 
Mr. Ba.rour is of course at the head. 

The room in which the table is placed, and where the 
famous consultations are held, is by no means an extra- 
ordinary one. It has walls, ceiling, a door and windows, 
and after dark is lighted by artificial light. It is not true 
that it is lit by radium. The table stands in the centre, 
and has chairs round it. 
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Miss Di. “On, Mrs. Svossox, I was JUST COMING OVER TO TELL YOU WE ARE GETTING UP A CLASS FOR LEARNING Woop Carvina, and I 


THOUGHT YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEND your DavuGHTER.” 
Mrs. Snobson (who is rather deaf). “Goov carvixa? I THINK 


Daucurer. Our BUTLER ALWAYS DOES THAT KIND OF THING, DON’T YOU 


not. SvcH AN ACCOMPLISHMENT WOULD BE QUITE SUPERFLUOUS FoR Mi 
know!” 





r 





OPERA NOTES. 

June 2, Whit Tuesday.—Holiday time; August weather, 
coming as May finishes and June commences, affects house. 
Out-of-door preferable to indoor amusement. Hence house not 
very full for our old Faust and the new Marguerite, Madame 
BLAUVELT, a sweet singer and a pretty one, not strong (like 
Scsan of that ilk) but true, an ‘excellent thing” in every 
woman, specially an operatic artiste. A trifle nervous at 
first—it was her début here—-but the sweet summer-evening 
air of the Garden scene refreshing her, her “ jewel song” 
was 2 gem, and from that moment to the end Madame 
BLavveLT was charming. M. PLaxgon and Millie. BaverMeister, 
as Mephisto and Martha, at their best, vocally and dramati- 
cally. In the diabolic serenade Piaxcon outdid himself ; 
audience enthusiastic. M. Sevemnac excelient as Valentine. 
Chorus, like good boys and girls, gave Master ManciNe.ut 
no trouble, and orchestra played ‘‘ follow my leader” in 
their very happiest style. 

Rossixi’s  Barbiere on Wednesday, June 3, the hit of 
the season up to now. Quite a score for an old Master. 
Wacyer “ gets a look in” on Thursday, and another on 
following Monday is ‘announced with Tannhduser. 





New Opera up To Datr.—-Motor-Carmen. 





DRESS REHEARSALS. 


Tue report that Mr. F. N. Cuarrixeton has bought Osea 
Island, off Essex, and will turn it into a teetotal region has 
fired the popular imagination. As we go to press the 
following rumours reach us: 

Mr. Cuawperiatn is said to have rented the Isle of Man 
for experiments in Protection during the summer. 

Orkney and Shetland have been secured by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of trying the effects of compulsory 
Land Purchase and Conscription respectively. 

Lancashire is to be engaged by the Automobile Club for 
a long-distance race, the police force being disbanded and 
the laws against perjury, suicide and manslaughter tem- 
porarily suspended. 

It is stated that the County Council will shortly take over 
the management of Drury Lane Theatre for one matinée, 
during which the building will be set on fire to test the 
adequacy of the emergency exits. 





Tuat Conscience does not make Nonconformists of us all 

is shown in the following notice by an honest Churchman :— 

EV. ——, —— Rectory, wants a HOUSEKEEPER.—Easy place, 
good wages, but very dull and lonely.-—Penrith Observer, 
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THE PENNY PHYSICIAN ; 
Or, Medicine for the Million. 
[“It is probable that the climax of the auto- 
matic supply craze has been reached by the 
Company which is about to instal penny-in-the- 
slot machines, called ‘Everybody's Doctor.’ 
Each machine is to have twelve slots.” —Daily 
Paper 
No more doctors, no more bills! 
Sounds delightful, does it not ? 
When you want to purchase pills, 
Slip a penny in the slot! 


Felt a twinge of gout last night ? 
(jive up dining? That’s all rot! 
Number 4 will put you right, 
Slip a penny in the slot! 


Should you feel a touch of spleen, 
Or perchance your brow is hot, 

Try the nearest drug-machine, 
Slip a penny in the slot! 


If you feel you 've dined too well, 
Here ’s the thing to touch the spot, 
Do not ring the doctor’s bell— 
Slip a penny in the slot! 


You 've a bilious headache, say, 
"Tis no matter what you ’ve got, 

“That tired feeling ” goes away, 
When your penny’s in the slot ! 


Just one penny,—each disease— 
Here are drugs to cure all pain, 
When you ’ve finished, will you please 

Kindly close the drawer again? 





OUR MAGISTRATES. 


'“ Been to Epsom ? ’—* Yes.” 
“Saw the Oaks?” 7 
“TI thought you looked like it. 


Very hot, 
was it not? 


You met with a lot of friends; 
they wanted to treat you, and you them? 
The result was that you got very drunk? 
Well, I hope vou backed Our Lassie!” 

Such was the dialogue between Mr. Forp- 
HAM, the North London magistrate, and a 
prisoner charged with drunkenness. 

The offender was fined 5s.—Evening Paper 

Mr. Poxcu, Sir,—The above conversa- 
tion affords an excellent example of a 
practice which I should like to see 
become more common in our police- 
courts. I hold that a magistrate is too 
often unnecessarily brusque in_ his 
dealings with prisoners. Why should 
not proceedings be conducted with a 
minimum of unpleasantness, as in the 
case quoted? A visit toa police-court 
would then become a pleasure, and the 
prisoner would go away feeling that he 
had not wasted his morning. I venture 
to append a few specimen cases from 
my forthcoming brochure: ‘“‘ Affability 
on the Bench.” . 


Case One. 
| (Prisoner charged with being drunk 
and disorderly.) 


Magistrate. Hullo, old chap, sorry to 
see you here. 





1 : " 
Prisoner (gracefully). Not at all. 


Always a pleasure to meet you anywhere. 

M. Thanks. Bit rocky last night, 
weren't you? What? 

P. A trifle. Dinner of sorts on at 
the Club. 

M. Quite so. Have a good time ? 
pagne, very. 

M. Ah. Prefer hock myself. 
T’m glad you enjoyed 
suppose you were drunk ? 

P. Very. 

M. And you did kick the policeman 
in the stomach ? 

P. (with pride). Rather. Jolly hard, 
too. [Chuekles. 

M. (also chuckling). Wish I’d been 
there. Well, look here, you know, 
this sort of thing’s all very well, don’t 
you see, but, hang it, old man, don’t 
you know, and soon. What? 

P. Oh, I see your point. 


Well, 


yourself, | 


sensible about it. If you’ve got such 
might hand it over, will you? Thanks. 
So long. 
P. (as he leaves the dock). Teuf-teuf. 
Case Two. 

(Prisoner charged with using profane 

language.) 

Prisoner. I say. 

Magistrate. Hullo? 

P. You couldn’t hurry up this case, 
I suppose? I want to get back to 
Lord's. 

M. Oh, yes, that was where you were 
arrested, wasn’t it? Middlesex and 
Somerset, isn’t it? Rather a good 
match. I see Sammy Woops batted well. 

P. "Myes. Don’t like that uppish 
stroke of his, though, over the bowler’s 
head. What I say is, that that length 
ball of Trorr’s ought to be kept on the 
carpet all the way. Don’t you think 
so? 

M. No, there I don’t agree with you. 
It’s a perfectly safe stroke if you lay on 
the wood hard enough, and Samy 
always does. 

P. (making a concession). Well, per- 
haps you’re right. (Looks at his watch) 
I say, do you know what time it is? 
They ’ll be starting in another quarter 
of an hour. 

M. Why, so they will. We 
hurry. What’s the charge ? 
language? Any defence? 
ask you to keep it short. 

P. (warmly). Defence! Well, rather. 
Why, the man at the other end ran 
3RAUND out when he only wanted four 
to complete his century. And I’m a 
Somerset man! What else could I do 
but say what I thought about it? 
What would you have done in my 
place ? 


Profane 
I needn't 





M. (hastily). Discharged, discharged. 


must 


The Court will now adjourn. (To 
Prisoner) Wait for me in the street, 
will you, with a cab? I want to see the 
finish of that match. Shan’t be two 
minutes. [Scene closes. 


I could give you other specimens, but 


P. Splendid, thanks. Passable cham- these will, I think, sufficiently indicate 


the attitude of mind I recommend to 
our magistrates. Yours, &c, 
Henry Witiiam-Jones. 





THE SILENT MEMBER. 


[We habitually find that crowds, and not 
seldom regular assemblies even, act in the mass 
with less intelligence than the individuals who 
compose them would do separately.”—Prof. 
GabRIEL TaRDE in the International Quarterly. } 


WHEN in my pensive study I, 
All undisturbed, retlect 

Upon the wherefore and the why, 
The cause and the effect, 


M. (relieved). I knew you would be|My mind is singularly rich 


In statesmanlike suggestions, 


a thing as half-a-crown on you, you|And dazzling is the light in which 


I view all kinds of questions. 


The hardest problems which in vain 
Prime Ministers revolve 

With aching head and baffled brain, 
I in an instant solve, 

And comprehend in one swift glance 
The inmost complication 

Of Ireland, Africa, finance, 
Or London education. 


What glowing eloquence is mine ! 
As in my chair | sit, 

The fire of Cannina I combine 
With all the force of Pit; 

[ fulmine o’er the quailing foe 
With Demosthenic thunder, 

Till even crushed and humbled Joe 
Sits mute in fear and wonder. 


But when I seek the bustling House, 
A change comes o’er my soul ; 
I sit as silent as a mouse 
Which cowers in its hole ; 
Gone is my oak and triple brass, 
Or, if I think of rising, 
The glitter of that single glass 
Is simply paralysing. 


I used to wonder what the cause, 
And often sought to con 
|The deep and disconcerting laws 
| Of this phenomenon. 
| Now speaks the sage: your single man 
| Hath wit and wisdom; masses 
| Are seldom any better than 
The foolish race of asses. 





If Hansard nods, as is his way, 
*Tis not that we are fools; 
Tis simply that we must obey 
Dame Nature’s rigid rules. 

Then judge us kindly; it is she 
Deserves the censure, whether 
My colleagues twaddle, or, like me, 

Are silent altogether. 
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PERILLA’S PUP. 


For ten weeks old it was certainly a 
promising pup. To my thinking it 
even promised too much, but Perma 
said not. She argued that, if a Fox- 
terrier and a Dandie Dinmont are the 
two nicest dogs to keep, a pup that 
promised to be both must be superla- 
tively desirable. I let the contention 
pass, for Prerwia has never thoroughly 
grasped the fancier’s point of view, and 
at shows can seldom understand why a 
dog that sits up has not received a 
prize. Besides, the pup was mine, ] 
fad given it to Perttta—why should ] 
put her out of conceit with it? Not 
that I could easily have done so, for 
where Pertia’s heart is touched her 
head is—well, touched too, and in the 
present case she had the pup markedly 
on the brain. 

“ Fetch me Vilikins, Avotpaus,”” said 
Peritta as I took up my morning paper. 

I put the paper down and sallied out, 
and after a brief skirmish with a riotous 
mob of puppies, effected an exchange— 
that is to say I got Vilikins, and his 
brothers and sisters got the blacking off 
my boots. I carried him in. 

“Did he know you?”’ said PERILLA, 
who is showing an anticipation of his 
dawning intelligence which I am sure is 
keen, and hope is accurate. 

‘‘T’m not certain,” I replied, ‘ but 
he will next time; he has put his mark 
upon me.’ And I tucked away the 
muddied wristband of my clean shirt. 

‘Dear little thing!’ said Perma. 

I coughed. 

‘“Put him down and see him run 


over to me,” said Perma; ‘‘he is 
always so delighted to get in.”’ 
‘“‘Hadn’t I better shut the door 


first ?’’ I asked. 

** Of course,”’ said PERILia. 

I shut the door and placed Vilikins 
upon the carpet, and he started on a 
tour of the room. 

‘“* Take up your slippers,” said PeRILua, 
“‘and move the footstool, and lift the 
table-cloth out of his reach, and put the 
wastepaper basket on the chair, and 
don’t move or of course he’ll follow 
you, and I want you to see him run 
over to me to be lifted up. Tie up that 
blind cord, and shut the coal-box, and 
keep him away from the sideboard, 
quick, and don’t make a noise or you ll 
attract his attention.” 

I did my best. I think it cannot have 
been bad, for before long Vilikins 
bumped against Peritia’s dress. 

“IT told you so,’’ she exclaimed 
triumphantly; ‘“‘see how he wants to 
come up! ' Dear little thing!’’ And 
Vilikins attained the haven of her arms. 

I resumed the paper. 

“IT see Mr. Caampertatn has been 
making another speech,’’ I said. 




















SYMPATHETIC. 


Toast-Master (to Chairman of Publie Dinner). “‘ WovLp you LIKE To PROPOSE youR TOAST 
Now, My LorD, OR SHOULD WE LET ’EM ENJOY THEMSELVES A BIT LONGER?” 








‘Has he?”’ said Perma. ‘“‘I sup-| 
pose you couldn’t get him a biscuit, 
Apo.pnus, to keep him quiet ?”’ 

As this appeared to refer to Vilikins 
rather than to Mr. CuamBer.aty, I fetched | 
the biscuit to the former. | 

‘“‘Let him have the paper to eat it| 
on,”’ said Perixa ; ‘‘ he crumbles it so.’’ 

““Wouldn’t yesterday's do as well?’”’ 
I asked. 

‘*But it is in the library,” said 
PERILLA, with a note of surprise in her 
voice. ‘‘He won’t be long. Thanks. 
Isn’t he perfectly sweet ?”’ 

‘Perfectly is perhaps going too far,” 
I replied, ‘‘but at any rate he is 
creditably so, considering that five 
minutes ago I saw him worrying a 
herring-head in the ashpit.”’ 

PERILLA gave a little scream. 

“‘T suppose you couldn’t wash him 
now, Apotpuus?’’ she remarked, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“‘T’m afraid I couldn’t,’’ I answered 





without any hesitation at all. 


“Then would you mind — him 
out and putting him in his box till you 


|ean ? 


‘‘ Not in the very least,’’ said I truth- 
fully, ‘‘ but it may be some time.” 

I was soon back. I found a portion 
of Mr. CuamBertatn’s speech missing, 
and the rest had a garnish of chewed 
biscuit which somehow altered its 
oratorical flavour, but after all what is 
a eed At best silver: silence is 
gold. 

‘Puppies are a great pleasure,”’ said 
Peritia, leaning back with a sigh of 
content. 





Cure ror Motor-Scorcuers (suggested 
as being even more humane than the 
proposal of Sir R. Payne-Gatiwey).— 
Give them Automobile Beans! 





Tue “ Walking Waitresses” are not 
fast girls; they go very steadily. No 
followers allowed—except police. 
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Extract from Dolly's Correspondence : - 
RATHER 
CRICKET, 


‘I pox’T KNOW WHAT TO THINK OF ouR CLUB. 
FANCIES HER BATTING, BUT ALTHOUGH LEAPING BACK A COUPLE OF YARDS MAY BE 
AND THE EXHIBITION SHE GAVE AT OUR OPENING MATCH WAS TOO AWFUL FOR WORDS 


Lane 


EpitH MANNERS, YOU KNOW, HAS JOINED, AND SHE 
EXCELLENT AT P1nG-PoNG IT IS SIMPLY DISASTROUS AT 
PS. 


I was WICKET-KEEPING.” 








CHARIVARIA. 


Wira reference to the approaching 
visit of an American squadron to Kiel, 
instructions have been issued that the 
men are to be treated with every mark 
of cordiality, and Ensign Hvessyer has 
been specially requested, should he be 
free by then, not to kill any of the 
sailors who may fail to salute him. 


Great popular festivities in celebra- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of St. Petersburg have been 
held. The general public was rigor- 
ously excluded. 

It has been stated in the Vienna 
Municipal Council that a well-known 
English guide-book to the Continent 
pictures Vienna as it was in 1850, 
mentioning buildings that have long 
since been demolished. It was resolved 
‘that steps should be taken to correct 
the inaccuracies.” The publishers of 
the guide-book take this to mean that 
the buildings are to be re-erected. 


At Bembay an absolutely new build- 





ing which stood on ground owned by 
the Improvement Trust, an organisation 
created to redress the evils of jerry- 
building, has suddenly collapsed. The 
incident is considered regrettable. 


A member of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture has introduced a Bill to legalise 
the painless slaughter of all idiots. 
The Bill has been referred to a Com- 
mittee, by whom, it is believed, it will 
be thrown out. Self-preservation will 
always be the ruling instinct. 


Potsdam is boasting of a policeman 
who has composed several Marches. It 
should not be forgotten that it is to our 
own policemen that we are indebted for 
the Frog’s Marchi. 

From some recently-published census 
statistics we learn that there are four 
children of the age of ten years who 
are editors. Either the number is 
incorrectly stated or else each child 
edits several papers. 


An attempt is to be made to inaugurate 
a new style of book-shop with a view to 





stimulating literary interest. ‘‘ One 
feature of the scheme will be sundry 
exhibitions from time to time, including 
exhibitions of local authors.’ This, 
we believe, has already been tried with 
some success in the Isle of Man. 


The Walking Race epidemic continues, 
and we are now promised the extra- 
ordinary sight of English Waiters 
hurrying. nee 

The War Office has devised a new 
head-jeer for our infantry. 


‘Learning to mount and dismount 
quickly is of the greatest importance to 
cavalry,” Lord Roserts has declared to 
the Somerset Yeomanry. As a matter 
of fact, the chief difficulty that the 
Yeomanry recruit has to overcome is 
learning not to dismount. 


The Times does not intend to sit 
down quietly under the expulsion of its 
correspondent from St. Petersburg. 
We learn that the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is to be at once translated 
into Russian. 
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SUNKEN TREASURE. 
Bowrway B-ur-n (to himself). “ WONDER IF HE’LL FIND ANYTHING IN THE OLD HULK.” 
(Hums) “FAITHFUL ABOVE HE DID HIS DUTY, 














AND NOW HE’S GONE BELOW !” 
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After Hon. John Collier. 


Artistic Competition concluded.) 








After Stacy Marks, R.A. 


““MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB.” 


























After Briton Riviere, R.A. 








THE FLANEUR’S COMPLAINT. 
Sr. James’s Park is fair to view 
When Flora paints her buds anew, 
But fairer still when to the Mall 
Goes Woman, loveliest flower of all, 
And, freely bored, imbibes the air, 
Dight in the newest kinds of hair. 
But woe is me! for days when I 
Was Fashion’s chiefest butterfly, 
When in the Park I used to crawl, 


Holding the nursemaid’s heart in thrall, | 


Or in the tea-shop’s chaste recesses 
At Beauty’s shrine pay soft addresses. 


A stove-pipe hat, well poised and sleek, 


A fresh cravat for every week, 


The waistcoat redolent of Spring, 
The nicely-blended trousering 

Such were the simple arts I wielded, 
And lo! the female bosom yielded. 
But now a sterner task than these 
Doth Fashion set her devotees, 

For lo! her latest whim entails 

A fashionable waist (in males), 

And in Society a figure 

Is now regarded as de rigueur. 

For weeks I’ve tried to do her will, 
Taxing the tailor’s utmost skill. 

I caught the corset-maker’s eye 
And, blushing hotly, turned to fly ; 
The Turkish bath, the morning run, 
For luncheon, soda and a bun, 


These too I’ve tried, but all in vain, 
I never shall have a waist again ! 
Ah, no! a life of generous ease, 
And Fortune, all too hard to please, 
Observe their favourite succumb 

‘To forty inches round the tum. 

And shall a younger, slenderer race 
Uproot me from my primal place ? 
Shall I become a source of mirth 

To men of less obtrusive girth ? 
Rather I'll pine in aide, 

‘ill Fashion shift her wayward mood ; 
Rather in lonely chambers rust, 

An exile from the Upper Crust, 
And only venture in the Park 

With circumspection, after dark. 

















$10 


The cult of the “trailer” has become very 
popular of late. Young men on motor bicycles 
mav be seen whirling maidens along behind 
em in wicker chairs. Conversation under 
circumstances must be a matter of diffi- 
seems to survive even the 


| SONG OF THE TRAILER. 


ilty, but romance 


f roads 


ivhest 


My Atceryoy is loving, 


| 

My ALcervoy is kind, 

| He rides upon a motor bike 
A-trailing me behind. 

He is my lord and hero, 
In him I fondly trust, 

And let him drag my wicker chair 
Through clouds of rolling dust. 


On Saturdays and Sundays, 
When he has time to spare, 

He whirls me over hill and dale 
To breathe the country air. 

Of course I never tell him 
It might result in tiffs) 

The smell of petrol’s rather strong, 
And comes to me in whiffs. 


And if the road be bumpy, 
Why should [ mind a bit? 

The course of true love seldom runs 
Quite smoothly, vou ‘ll admit. 

I wouldn’t worry Atey, 
For he’s so very good, 

But how I wish the country lanes 
Could all be paved with wood ! 


Our loving conversation 
Is limited, I fear, 
For if 1 talk to ALGERNoN 
He might forget to steer. 
Although a lot of matters 
l’m longing to discuss, 
I do not want to be upset 
Beneath a tram or bus. 


So, happy and contented, 
[ sit discreetly dumb, 
And watch the landscape whirling by, 
And hear the motor hum. / 
My ALceryoy is perfect, 
Good looks he does not lack, 
I love to gaze upon his face, 
But chiefly see his back. 


My Atcervyoy is loving, 
My Atcernoy is kind, 

He rides upon a motor bike 
A-trailing me behind. 

And till the tyres are punctured, 
Or till the engine bust, 

I'll let him drag my wicker chair 
Through clouds of rolling dust ! 





MANNERS FOR YOUNG BARBERS. 


Do not give yourself up to the luxury 


of lathering in a dreamy automatic 
fashion. The sensation of drowsy 
content induced in the person being 


lathered is not contagious: no symp- 
toms of it will be found among the 
customers waiting their turn. 


It is perhaps as well when fixing the 
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gown around a customer’s neck to see 
that it does not interfere with his res- 
piration. The less room he has for 
breathing the more he will have for 
complaint. 

Uphold the dignity of your profession 
and do not, while shaving a customer, 
allow yourself so to be carried away by 
the music of a street organ as to mark 
time with the razor. 

Do not be servile. If a customer 
talks over your head smile sardonically 
over his, and be curt in your replies. 
This keeps him in his proper place. 

Should you have the misfortune to 
snip the flesh while cutting « customer's 
hair, examine your scissors with anxious 
scrutiny. This gives the impression 
that whatever injury has been done has 
heen done to them. 

Exercise the habit of self-control. 
In winter, if your fingers are like ice, 
find frequent occasion to have them in 
contact with the customer’s skin; this, 
either by stroking his face to find if the 
razor has been efficacious, or by poking 
the neck-cloth further into his collar. 

If a customer calls in a quiet hour 
have him thoroughly understand that 
he is by way of being an intruder, 
and that you gratify his wants simply 
as a favour. Finish the paragraph you 
are reading, and inquire leisurely as to 
his desires. Also, during frequent 
intervals in your labours, go and gaze 
out of the window, or trim your own 
moustache in the mirror. 

It is due to your self-respect that you 
shall not whistle during business hours. 
You can, however, keep up your music 
by blowing a hardly audible tune into a 
customer’s neck, or over his thinly-clad 
scalp. 

You must, of course, never be 
weak as to show interest. Be always 
superior to the occasion, and it is well 
to allow your patron to see you stifling 
a yawn.as he launches into a disquisi- 
tion on the Government. This will 
serve to keep his enthusiasm within 
bounds. 

Do not encourage indolence; keep 
your customer awake by dropping the 
head-rest at unexpected moments, and 
upon all occasions let fly with the rum- 
spray as if exterminating some virulent 
disease. 

Do not forget, if called away during 
a “hair cut,” first to comb your cus- 
tomer’s hair well over his brow. This 
will leave him staring distrustfully at 
himself in the glass, and should prove 
a source of quiet amusement to the 
spectators. Let your motto be always 
“the greatest fun to the greatest num- 


ber.” 

Do not be over-zealous. Do not, 
when shampooing a customer, keep 
striking his head upon the edge of 


the wash-hand basin. If solid marble 


SO 





the latter may stand it, but the odds 
are against any ordinary customer doing 
so. 

Do not be tempted into stropping 
your razor upon a customer's bald head. 
The razor belongs to your employer. 





SECULAR PROCESSES. 

(A Study in Public versus Private 

Enterprise.) 

[On May 17, 1899, Queen Vicrorta laid the 
foundation stone of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington. The lowest story 
is now being erected. Aldwych seems to be 
following this example of rapidity. ] 

I took a stroll the other day 

From Brompton to the Strand ; 
Some curious things upon my way 

I could not understand. 


[ noticed with profound surprise 
The record-breaking pace 

Wherewith official buildings rise, 
Adorning London’s face. 


The coral and the stalagmite 
(So wise professors tell) 

Take ages ere they reach their height 
With molecule and cell. 


They have a most adagio growth— 
I thought ’twas hard to beat, 
Until I found a case of sloth 
That could achieve the feat. 


Four years ago—to be exact, 
The date was May Sev’nteen— 

[ witnessed, from a crowd compact, 
Our late beloved QUEEN. 


She laid right well, and truly too, 
A new foundation stone, 

Whereon we shortly hoped to view 
Tall roofs, the Nation’s own. 


Since then the fabric has progressed 
About a brick per week ; 

The State-paid workman needs his rest, 
To keep him fit and sleek. 


At length, when months grew into years, 
A course of bricks was raised ; 

The builders shed collective tears, 
At such advance amazed. 


The years passed by, and coyly rose 
A scaffold-pole or two; 

One day a daring hodman chose 
To mount and see the view. 


And so posterity remote, 
If Brompton-wards they wend, 
This coral-vying task will note, 
And wonder when ’twill end. 


And should they reach theStrand, likeme, 
They ‘Il mark with civie pride 

The place where ‘‘ Aldwych”’ hopes to be, 
And ‘“‘ Kingsway ”’ seems to hide ; 


Where County Council sons of “ toil” 
Toy with the tools they hold, 

And, loth a lasting job to spoil, 
“Go easy” as of old! 
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A TIGHT FIT. 


Chorus of Girls (to popular party on bank). “Ou, Do COME WITH US, THERE 


*S PLENTY OF Room!” 








THE MOTE IN HIS EYE. 


Dear Mr. Puxcu,—lI feel I must write 
and tell you all about my trouble with 
Atcernox. You know 1’m rather fond 
of him, or was, until I overheard a con- 
versation which convinced me there’s 
no believing a man even when he has 
been trying to show you for weeks you 
are the only girl he has ever loved. He 
was talking to Captain Sparks—that 
horrid motor friend of his. They were 
just outside on the verandah, and this 
is what he was saying :— 

** Yes, I took her down to Richmond 
on Sunday; we had quite a good time 
going, but coming back, just out of 
Putney, she seemed to get a little noisy 
and refused to go an inch further. | 
took off her bonnet for a bit and 
loosened her belt, and finally got her 
to start again; but she’d no go in her, | 
and I had a very slow time. CHar.iz 
took her out yesterday, and they had 
a great time by all accounts. She can | 


be fast enough. She wants a couple 
of new rings, but I really can’t spend 
any more money on her at present. | 
rather want to take her out on Saturday, 
but the question is, how much more the 
hub will stand——” 

Oh, dear Mr. Punch, who would have 
thought it! Your distracted 

Doty. 





SKY SIGNS. 

(“The latest news from Arizona is that a 
‘large projection’ from the planet Mars has 
been observed.”—-Daily Paper.] 

Mars, our telescopes we turn 
Eagerly in your direction, 
Trusting haply to discern 
Something of your new “ projection.” 


Is it that the halo glows 

Clearly, though at such a distance, 
As your passive martyrs pose 

In a passionate resistance ? 


Have you racing motors, too, 
Over-speeding, over-loading, 


And can what we see be due 
To their suddenly exploding ? 


Have you minor poets there, 
Novelists, or men of learning, 
By whose more than common flare 
Your canals are set a-burning ? 


Since you ’re all well up, no doubt, 
In our politics, who knows if 

These may not be signs put out 
To do honour to our JosEpH ? 


Or, since one world seems too small 
For a Morcan’s operations, 

Do adjacent planets fall 
Victims to his combinations ? 


Would you lure (yet once again) 
Venus to a fresh alliance, 

And, forgetting Vulean’s chain, 
Bid our prudish world defiance ? 


Thus, then, Mars, we persevere, 
Hoping (for our own protection) 

That your projects may appear, 
While we study your projection. 
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FOR ONE NIGHT ONLY. 
(A Tragedy.) 

I mer him in a crowd; 
As if with care ’twas weighted, 

His shapely back was bowed, 
His brow was corrugated. 

I asked him, ‘‘ Why so pale? 
What grief your soul has can- 

kered ?”’ 

And gleaned his painful tale 

Over a friendly tankard. 


** Once,” the sad wight began, 
‘| knew not what the blues meant, 
I was a genial man, 
And never shirked amusement. 
I shot, I rode, I rinked, 
I trod the mazy measure, 
My life, to be succinct, 
Was one long round of pleasure. 


‘In those delightful days 
I do not mind confessing 
That, if I had a craze, 

It was for faultless dressing. 
One night—it serves to show 
How labor omnia vincit— 

I tied a perfect bow ; 
I’ve not been happy since it. 


‘I worked with watchful eye, 

With fingers swift but wary, 

It seemed a decent tie, 
But not extraordinary. 

But when at length I gazed, 
To put the final clip in, 

I staggered back amazed, 
Ejaculating ‘ Rippin’ !’ 


“Oh, had I but the pen 

That serves the inspired poet, 
I'd try to picture then, 

With proper force and glow, it. 
The billowy waves of white, 

The folds, the spick-and-span knot ; 
Were I a bard, I might— 

But as it is, I cannot. 


‘* Suffice it to observe 
That on minute inspection 
It showed in every curve 
The hall-mark of perfection. 
The sort of tie which you 
When wrapped in sweetest sleep oc- 
-casionally view ; 
A tie to mark an epoch. 


“That night no peer I owned, 
I carried all before me. 
Society ’’—he moaned— 
‘* United to adore me. 
Whenever I passed by, 
Men stopped their conversation, 
Drank in that Perfect Tie 
In silent adoration. 


“Since then the striking feat 
(Such dreams the ambitious male 
lure) 
I’ve striven to repeat. 
Result : completest failure. 





Though toiling, as I say, 

As much as blood and flesh ‘ll, 
The bows I tie to-day 

Are good, but nothing special. 


**So now my fellow-man 
I shun, no matter who ’tis. 
As far as mortal can, 
I cut my social duties. 
I seldom eat or rest, 
I’m gloomy, haggard, mirthless. 
To one who’s known the best, 
All other things are worthless.” 





HYMEN, O HYMEN-AEE. 


‘““WouLp you pay ten pounds a year 
to remain a bachelor?” asked Pxy.uis, 
looking up from the paper. 

‘How do you mean?” I returned. 

‘Well, they ’re going to put a tax on 
bachelors,” she observed. 

I roused myself and regarded her 
with astonishment. 

‘Tn a place called Kansas,” she con- 
tinued. ‘I suppose that’s in America, 
isn’t it?” 

“Read it out,” I suggested, and she 
began :— 

“*A Bill has been introduced into 
the Kansas State Legislature providing 
for a tax on bachelors of fifty dollars a 
year, and on spinsters of twenty-five 
dollars a year.’ It’s a funny Bill,” she 
commented 

“Very,” I admitted. 

“But I should think it would be 
rather a good thing in some ways,” she 
continued. ‘‘ Suppose there is a 
bachelor who hasn't got fifty dollars 
and a spinster who hasn’t got twenty- 
five—if they marry they will save 
seventy-five.” 

She was so pleased with her logical 
conclusion that I only said, ‘I’m glad 
[ don’t live in Kansas.” 

“Oh, we shall get the law here 
soon,” said Payus, nodding her head 
prophetically, ‘‘so you needn’t be glad. 
You are always saying yourself that 
England is becoming Americanised. 
And, besides, people want to be made 
to marry. Nobody marries nowadays 
till they are about eighty.” 

“Tt might be a remunerative tax,” I 
agreed. ‘‘I daresay one of the dis- 
credited Governments will take it up. 
I wouldn’t pay it myself though.” 

“Then you’d have to marry,” said 
PuyYLLis. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t do that either,” I 
returned. ‘‘I would go to prison like 
Dr. Cutrrorp.”’ 

“Oh,” said Pays. 

‘What would you do?” I inquired. 

She hesitated. 

‘*T shouldn’t like to go to prison, and 
I shouldn’t like to pay the fine, and I 
shouldn’t like to have to marry just 
anyone. I don’t know what I should 





do. How long would they give us to 
make up our minds?” 

‘You ’d have to decide at once,” I 
said. ‘‘The tax would come into force 
on the day the Bill was passed.” 

‘*Would most people pay ?” she asked. 

‘*T hope most people would prefer to 
resist passively,” [ answered. 

‘The prisons would be rather full,” 
she suggested. ‘Why, if all the 
unmarried people went to prison there 
would not be room for them. They ’d 
have to build new prisons. What does 
one do in prison ?” 

‘One picks oakum and makes mail- 
bags,” I answered. 

“They would soon pick all the 
oakum, and there would be too many 
mailbags,” said Pryuus. ‘‘ Wouldn't 
the State find it very expensive?” 

I assented. 

“‘Then it would be glad to get rid of 
them,” she went on. “It would try to 
marry them in the prisons and then let 
them go.” 

‘“* How could it do that?” I asked in 
some curiosity. ‘‘ You can’t marry 
people by force.” 

‘*But people will soon marry each 
other if they have opportunities of meet- 
ing,” she declared. 

“You don’t get many opportunities 
of meeting in a prison,” I objected. 
““The system doesn’t provide for it.” 

“They ’d alter the system then,” said 
Puyius. ‘‘They’d have to give tea- 
parties and dances, and private theatri- 
cals and things.” 

“That would alter the system,” I 
agreed. ‘‘ But I doubt if it could be 
done.” 

“Then they ’d have to keep all the 
unmarried people in prison for ever,” 
she said. ‘‘I don’t think even the 
State could be so silly as that. No, if 
the Bill is passed it will happen as I 
say, and prison will become——” 

‘‘A kind of matrimonial agency,” I 
suggested, as she paused for a word. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘And I shall go 
there too; it will be great fun.” 





Mr. Punch’s Proverbial Philosophy. 

““Wuen the wine is in the wit is 
out,” as the publican said when he 
ejected the humorous Black-Lister who 
wanted to be shown his own photo- 
graph. 

A cynic is a man who is rude to one- 
self. A wit is a man who is rude about 
other people. 

The man who waits for something to 
turn up generally finds that it’s his 
toes. 

Honesty is the best policy; but in 
default of this the next best kind can 
be got from a good Burglary Insur- 
ance Co. 
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MY WIFE’S HAT. 


To see the hat you do not like, 
And then to go and buy it. 
(Not) J. K. S. 

My wife’s name is Berry—her Chris- 
tian name, that is to say. Berry, how- 
ever, is something more than a mere 
name. She is an enigma, a problem, 
a paradox—in fact, all the things which 
novelists say the wife of your bosom 
is when she does something you can’t 
quite fathom or understand. 

Berty’s bee in her bonnet is her hat, 
a metaphor that’s none the worse for 
being mixed. Quite regularly every 
spring and autumn she grows a little 
paler and thinner (though there is little 
need for her to do either). In a novel 
or on the stage she would become more 
spirituelle. In real life it means, not 
the servants (for they, alas! are nowa- 
days all too independent, even of the 
seasons), but her new hat. 

A wise man, of course, buys a hat, 
and when it is worn out or lost, or hors 
de combat, gets another. Berry often 
says that we men have the best of it 
she ’s so feminine that she hasn’t even 
the fairness to admit that shaving (with 
its risk of punctures) is worse than back- 
hair. Iconstantly implore her to buy her 
hats on the manly principle of settling 
on a style that suits her. and sticking 
to it. That she firmly declares to be 
quite impossible, because the Young 
Persons in the Hat Shops wouldn’t 
dream of allowing such a thing. 

The result is that twice a year a great 
Hat Crisis occurs. I have long ceased to 
be of any assistance to her as a head-gear 
adviser. This is pleasant enough in a 
way, and gives mea position of gr sater free- 
dom and less responsibility, but it hardly 
makes the biennial ordeal less formidable. 
Betty always starts firmly convinced 
that her hat will be a dead failure, and 
no prophet is ever always wrong. Last 
spring, after three visits to Regent 
Street, she told me one evening that 
the fell deed was done. She had 
bought a hat, but was certain that it 
wouldn’t suit her. I said I felt sure 
she was taking too gloomy a view, and 
that ] expected it would prove to be 
very chic—I always of set purpose essay 
to play the part of Domestic Consoler. 
As we talked the bell rang, Berry 
blanched, and a moment later one of 
the maids brought in a large box. 
Betty vowed that nothing would induce 
her to try it on that night, but five 
minutes later it was on her head. I 
boldly said that I thought the hat would 
do capitally, though even I was con- 
strained to hedge a little by admitting I 
had seen hats I liked better. But Berry 
at once decided that her hat was not 
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Tambourine. Her Only Sister later cor- 
roborated the verdict, and the hat was 
not worn—except on our three weeks’ 
holiday in Wales, when it didn’t matter, 
as I was the only person who knew her. 
For three livelong weeks I walked, and 
drove, and cycled with the Tambourine. 
The only oasis was the Sunday morn- 
ing, when another Hat was produced 
for church. Betry has been very care- 
fully brought up, and knows better than 
to wear on a Sunday what she has had 
on all the week. 

I had great hopes that the Tambourine 
would prove to be a blessing in dis- 
guise. Berry declared that ‘“ never 
again ”’ (ominous words!) would she be 
silly enough to buy a hat without com- 
petent female advice. I agreed that it 
was not my idea of economy to pay for 
what you did not wear. I really had 
hopes that this year’s Spring Hat would 
blow over with little, if any, commotion, 
especially too as My Sister had recom- 
mended a shop where the hats were 
‘safe’? and low-priced, and where no 
attempt would be made to “‘do”’ you 
into buying what didn’t suit you. 

One evening late in April when I 
got home, something electrical in the 
atmosphere told me that something had 
happened. It had. Berry had gone to 
Regent Street to get some particular 
sort of knitting wool for her Mother. 
She had come back without the wool, 
but all in a moment of time she had 
bought a hat! She had seen one in a 
window that looked all right; she 
thought she remembered that it was 
My Sister’s shop, and in a trice she 
was the proprietor of a chapeau (yes, 
it was a very Frenchy shop) for which 














merely a failure, but unwearable. The 
nearest thing it reminded her of was a 


Over her contrition (if not over the : 
hat) I must draw a veil. When it 

turned out that it was not the recom- 

mended shop, and that the shade of 

blue was not that of her new coat and 

skirt, her grief overleapt all bounds. I j 
tendered her the 55s. 9d., and offered to 

burn the hat. She said that her money 

was my money, and that she would not 

be so wicked as to destroy what had cost 

somuch. I asked her how, after the 

Tambourine experience, she had ship- 

wrecked a second time. She didn't 

know, but it was the most awful thing 

that she had ever done. I begged her to 

take a less heightened view of the situa- 

tion; she replied that it soon wouldn't 

be safe for her to go out alone. And as 
a fact Betty now never leaves the house 

unless I go with her. As we pass a 
hat-shop, I clutch her firmly by the 
arm and drag her past. It’s a difficult 
situation. A hat a day would not 
ruin me, but it is getting on Berty’s 
nerves, and I am not sure that the 
servants really believe that she’s writing 
an article on Hats for an American 
magazine. You see, Berry's only form 
of literary effort so far has been a daily 
letter to the Only Sister. 

All I can say is, that if anyone has a 
safe and simple cure for the malady, I 
shall be more than grateful. A houseful 
of unworn T'ambourines is not exactly 
restful after a hard day in the City. 





A BALLAD OF MIXED 
METAPHORS. 

[The Daily News speaks of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
new policy as an attempt “to break down the 
open door.” The following temperate and 
closely-reasoned communication, which has 
just reached Mr. Punch, looks as if it must 
have come from the same quarter. | 
Tue scoundrelly Apostate braves 

Our righteous wrath once more. 

He bids his crowd of dupes and braves 

Break down the open door. 

To crush him, ere the slavish herds 

Obey the base behest, 

Calm, reasonable, well-weighed words 

Are, we maintain, the best. 


The breakfast-tables of the land 
Shall trumpet the alarm. 

The shadow of Protection’s brand 
Shall nerve the People’s arm. 

Lest England’s hard-won loaf at last 
Be stifled in the bud, 

We'll nail our platform to the mast, 
And seal it with our blood. 


To his position foul and base 
We'll tie him firmly down, 

Resolved to hurl him from his place 
Of honour and renown. 

A crushing weight his record stains, 
His buttress’d name shall fade, 

Who launched a bait to bind in chains 





she had paid 55s. 9d. 
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A SHORT VACATION VISIT. 


Wirn a few days to spare at Whitsuntide—just from 
Thursday afternoon till Tuesday morning—where shall the 
working scribbler seek rest and refreshment--and, we would 
add, change, but our experience of a vacation tells us that 
there is very little change to be got out of any sum, no 
matter what the amount, when there’s a question of 
thoroughly enjoying a holiday. 

Paris? Paris be it: All preparations made, when a 
sudden change in the temperature caused us to shudder at 
the idea of walking about a hot and dusty town in the 
topper and frock of highly civilised life, and of having to face 
the necessity of lugging about that extra impedime ntum—a 
hat-box. Besides, tout le monde will be leaving Paris for 
the seaside: the theatres will be closing, and were they all 
open, who would choose stuffy French theatre on a ‘‘ lovely 
night of June” with August temperature ? 

Where then? Is there one place we have not visited for 
ever so long? There is. Not for over fifteen years have we 


soit. 


set foot in Brighton. Hardly credible: yet so it is. Fancy 
Brighton being a novelty to a Londoner! Delightful. And 


to what Hotel? After taking the advice, at the Garrick Club, 
of two eminent King’s Counsel thoroughly conversant with 
the subject, we decided on selecting, as our head-quarters, 
the Hotel Métropole. The thanks of our travelling party 
are due to the aforesaid legal advisers, as, with considerable 
experience of all sorts and sizes of hotels here and abroad, 
we may safely affirm that this same Brighton Métropole, 
if only it be always we found it, uncommonly 
‘hard to beat,” go where you will. As to prices—well, of 
course you have to pay, but if you get your money’s worth, 
and something over, in real comfort, and general excellence 
in every department, there is no cause to grumble, especially 
as, on reference, we find that the tariff compares favourably 
with that of such hotels, English and foreign, as may have, | = 
perhaps, a greater temporary vogue. 

But we write as if we had only just discovered THackeray’s 
‘good Doctor Brighton.” Well—to us it is new, absolutely 
new. What is there in London, or Paris, unobtainable at 
Brighton? We doubt if there be anything that cannot be had, 
for money, on the King’s Parade. No sending to town for 
it. Then as a sea-side resort, here is bathing to any extent : 
fishing, sailing and rowing: penny trams up to the race- 
course, but none disfiguring the sea front as at some other 
marine resorts we could mention. The visitor, like the 
Lady of Banbury can “‘have music wherever he 
goes,” and that not of the cheap out-of-tune wandering- 
minstrel order, but good music performed by choice 
orchestras, all civil and some military, whereof Mr. W. J 
Fieet’s band, performing daily and nightly, to our great 
content, «at the Métropole, is one of the very best. We 
confess to enthusiasm over the evening concerts in this 
conservatory, the Conservatoire, where the music is in full 
bloom after dinner from nine till ten-thirty. What healthfully 
early ! quite appropriate for visitors who, like true 
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hours ! 
musicians, wish to keep excellent time. 

For those who affectionate “trips” at sea, there is the 
Brighton Queen, which will take you for a comparatively 
small sum, at various stated times, to Southampton, to 
Bournemouth, to the Isle of Wight, to Boulogne, and to, 
as far as we know—but Boulogne happens to be as far as we 
do know, and we’re quite content with that. An extra fare 
places us aloft, among ‘“‘the upper ten,’’ where we get 
full value for money in the breezy freshness: and, mind 
you, this last Whitsuntide ‘‘ breezy freshness ” was a rarity 
only to be procured at a top price. But the Brighton Queen, 
when going the pace, has no difficulty whatever in raising 
the wind, even in the most sultry weather. 

Then, as we became accustomed to the novelty, we 
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THE JOKE THAT FAILED. 


Lubber. “I say, Jack, Do- YOU KNOW WHY THEY'VE PAINTED THE Sips 
GREY IN TIME OF PEACE?” 
Jack, “I s’pose ’cos 17’s a Neurrat Tist!” 





[But the other didn’t laugh. 
witticism himse il 


He intended making that 


Brightonians ” oaiided out to ars hin de site » of the 
ancient ‘‘ Chain Pier,’ where now the ‘‘ wild waves”’ play ; 
we remember Mutton’s when it was the only restaurant of 
any note; we pass through Pool Valley,‘and pause before 
Shakspeare’s —no, we mean Bacon’s Hotel, looking as fresh 
as paint can make it; we remember dances in the Royal 
Pavilion, merry nights with A.D.C. Cantabs at Albion and 
Royal York Hotels, and revivifying plunges in the baths of 
Brill, still going on swimmingly; we indicate the site of 
Dr. Blimber’s Academy—some of the boys we notice out 
walking much as they used to do in former Tootsian times ; 
we note the ancient Theatre standing ‘‘ where it did”; but 
there are nowadays other theatres on the piers, besides 
music-halls and Aquarium. 

“Shows,” theatrical or otherwise, were not for us en vacance. 
The sea air, and plenty of it, was what we came for, and 
we got it to our lungs’ content. Au Dr. Brighton ! 
We do not grudge you the fee for excellent presc ription. 

“It is my belief nobody goes abroad any more. Every- 
body is at Brighton.” So wrote THackeray fifty-six years ago, 
when the trajet thither occupied over two hours and a half, 
and now the L. & S. C.’s train, from Victoria or London 
Bridge, does it in an hour and a quarter, express, ‘* on time.” 
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ADVICE GRATIS. 
Tue roads which reckless motorin’ ’Arry romps on 
Would be quite safe were ’Arry Henry Tompson ; 
For good Sir Henry, who is hi ile and thriving, 
Has been for many a year his motor driving, 
And never yet has injured aught alive, 
(Vide his letter to the Times, June 5). 
From him let motorists learn: then none will lame us; 
They ‘ll go the pace: in pace procedamus. 














